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In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  growiny  awareness  of 
Hispanic  Americans  as  a  minority  group.  Preliminary  figures  released 
by  the  United  States  Census  bureau  indicate  that  approximately  6.4w  of 
the  U.S.  population  identified  themselves  as  Hispanic  in  IVBU.  As  the 
number  of  Hispanics  in  this  country  continues  to  increase  their 
influence  will  be  felt  by  a  greater  number  and  variety  of 
organizations. 

One  important  set  of  variables  influencing  motivation  and  behavior 
is  an  individual's  value  system.  A  value  is  a  broad  class  of  central 
beliefs  and  attitudes,  thought  to  be  relatively  stable  and  to  exert  a 
sr.iall,  but  pervasive  influence  across  a  broao  range  of  specific  beliefs 
and  attitudes  (Kukeach,  1908). 

Hispanic  values  have  received  relatively  little  attention  from 
the  scientific  conmiunity,  and  tliere  are  very  few  articles  on  Hispanic 
work-related  values.  Yet  these  values  may  be  important  in  determining 
work  behaviors.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  Investigate  the 
nature  of  Hispanic  work-related  values  and  compare  Hispanic  values  with 
those  of  their  mainstream  counterparts. 

A  System  for  Studying  work  Values 

There  are  hundreds  of  values  that  Influence  behavior  in  some  way. 
However,  It  would  be  difficult  to  identify  and  measure  all  the 
work-related  values  a  group  espouses  without  first  conducting  lengthy 
exploratory  studies.  One  iiethod  that  bypasses  this  lengthy  procedure 
is  to  use  an  Instrument  that  includes  those  values  that  are  related  In 
some  theoretical  system  such  as  the  one  developeo  by  Buchholz  (1978). 
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He  attaiipted  to  Measure  Del  let's  and  attitudes  that  were  related  to  work 
both  empirically  and  loyically.  These  patterns  of  work  values  are 
called  work  etliics.  Gucidiolz  measured  five  work  ethics:  (a)  the 
Protestant  liork  tthic,  (h)  the  Leisure  Ethic,  (c)  HutianisM,  (d) 
iiarxist-related  beliefs  about  '.'ork,  and,  (e)  the  Urganizational  belief 
Systei.i  (also  called  the  "Uryanizational  nan"  Ethic).  Each  of  these 
belief  systeriis  is  defined  in  Appendix  A;  further  definitions  may  be 
found  in  buchliolz  (1^78). 

More  recently,  alternative  scales  have  been  developed  to  measure 
the  first  four  of  buchholz's  five  work  ethics.  Buchholz  saw  each  work 
ethic  as  unidinensional .  However,  Hulin  S  Ross  (Note  1)  have  aryued 
that  each  work  ethic  is  a  pattern  of  beliefs  and  attitudes,  wtiich  may 
not  be  unidiiiensiunal .  Unlike  buchholz,  who  developed  five 
unidimensional  (factorially  pure)  subscales,  Ross,  Sheppard,  and  Hulin 
(Uote  2)  have  deve1o|ied  scales  to  measure  a  set  of  ten  work>re1ated 
values.  These  beliefs  and  attitudes  are:  Beliefs  about  a  Worker-run 
society,  attitude  toward  labor  unions,  belief  about  the  Importance  of 
work,  attitude  toward  hard  work,  belief  about  whether  free  time  should 
be  spent  for  business-related  purposes,  preferences  for  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic  rewards,  beliefs  about  whether  manayers  are  supportive  or 
exploitive,  beliefs  about  whether  most  workers  are  lazy  or  are 
hardworkiny  (iicUregor's  Theory  X  or  Theory  V;  19(>U),  belief  as  to 
wtiether  free  time  shoulu  be  spent  helpinij  others,  and  finally,  whether 
one  favors  using  compromise  or  direct  confrontation  as  a  dispute 
resolution  technique.  These  subscales  were  chosen  because  the  advocates 
of  the  different  work  ethics  would  take  different  positions  in  each  of 
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they  are  sum.iarized  in  Table  1. 


Insert  Table  1  about  here. 


Previous  research  using  work  ethics  measures  indicates  that  this 
type  of  measure  is  related  to  a  number  of  other,  work-related, 
outcaiies.  Endorsement  of  the  (secularized)  Protestant  hork  Ethic  (as 
measured  by  Hlood,  ivog)  has  been  shown  to  moderate  the  relationship 
between  task  characteristics  and  job  satisfaction  (Uanous,  1974). 
lierrens  and  Garrett  (1975)  claim  that  persons  holding  Protestant  Ethic 
values  are  more  productive  on  psychoi.iotor  tasks.  Other  studies  have 
found  the  Protestant  Ethic  related  to  career  choices  using  the  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blank  (wirels  j  Garrett,  1971)  and  to  reactions  to 
criticism  on  a  task  (Greenberg,  1977).  duchholz  (197B)  noted  that  Union 
Leaders  and  Blacks  tended  to  be  relatively  hign  on  narxist-related 
beliefs  about  work,  ho  studies  iiave  yet  linked  Urganizational  man  and 
Leisure  Ethic  values  to  work-related  behaviors. 

Previous  Kesearch  on  Hispanic  dork  Values 

The  Hispanic  coifn.iunity  has  not  been  extensively  tested  to  see  wliat 
work  value  system  best  describes  it.  However,  soiw  studies  have  looked 

at  specific  work-related  beliefs  and  attitudes,  although  most  of  these 
are  anthropological  studies  of  mostly  lower  class,  highly  specific 
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grou(JS  of  lilspanics. 

Protestant  Uork  Etiiic  .  A  nur.iber  of  writers  tiave  reported  that 
Hispanics  do  not  endorse  the  fundauental  values  of  the  Protestant  Murk 
Ethic.  Hofstede  (lyou),  for  example,  reports  that  work  is  not  viewed 
as  a  central  aspect  of  many  Latin  American  worker's  lives.  Other 
writers  (Hiadsen,  ly72;  Szalay,  Kuiz,  Stro»»l ,  Lopez,  t  Turbyville,  ly7a) 
claim  that  Hispanics  do  not  view  achievettent  and  personal  advancement 
as  specially  important  goals. 

Consistent  witli  this  view  is  an  et.iphasis  on  a  "Peine"  ratiier  than 
a  "doing"  orientation  (Saunders,  Meier  A  Kivera,  I'jTI)  v^iiere 

working  long  and  hard  is  not  seen  as  a  virtue.  Tuck  (1974,  p.lSb) 
described  the  Hispanic  ideal  as  the  achievement  of  “a  golden  mean  of 
effort  and  enjoyment."  Bunna  (1970)  also  argues  that 

fiainstream-Aniericans  see  "busyness"  as  a  virtue,  whereas  Hispanics 
regard  it  as  an  affliction. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  note  that  ftexican  Americans  prefer 
self-employment  to  working  in  an  organization  (Mead,  1953;  Clark, 
1959).  Afiiong  mainstream  subjects,  such  vocational  preferences  have 
been  shown  to  be  positively  correlated  with  scores  on  a  Protestant 
Ethic  iieasure  (Mirels  A  (iarrett,  1971).  Orebler,  itoore,  and  Guzman 
(1970)  also  argue  that  there  are  no  major  differences  between  Mexican 
Americans  and  Mainstream  individuals  in  their  endorsement  of  the  values 
of  the  Protestant  Ethic.  These  findings  serve  as  a  warning  that, 
although  much  of  the  literature  indicates  that  Hispanics  do  not  endorse 
tite  Protestant  Etliic,  the  evidence  is  uy  no  means  conclusive. 

Leisure  Ethic  .  wolf  (1956)  and  Seda  (1973)  suggest  that  Hispanics 


see  work  as  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  In  Itself,  and  that 
ialeness  and  leisure  are  ijiven  a  high  value.  Kluckitohn  anu  Strodtbeck 
(1%1)  also  note  the  positive  view  of  idleness  and  conteiplation  on  the 
part  of  Mexican  Anericans. 

uagley  (lyoa)  suggests  that  sucii  views  reflect  the  influence  of 
Iberian  culture  on  Latin  Anerica  where  the  ideal  lifestyle  was 
exeiitplified  by  the  behavior  and  attitudes  of  the  rural  gentry.  These 
persons  Shunned  ruinual  labor,  valued  fomal  etiquette,  and  placed  a 
higti  regard  on  kinship  and  social  class.  Altnougn  iiany  see  such  views 
as  “old  fashioned,"  tiagley  believes  this  ideal  still  has  a  strong 
influence  over  the  behavior  of  menbers  of  all  classes  in  Latin  Ai.ierican 
society. 

A  present-  rather  than  a  future-orientation  is  also  assigned  to 
Hispanics  (Bunna,  1970;  Kluckhohn  A  Strodtbeck,  1961).  Madsen  (1973) 
and  (iurillo  (1976)  argue  that  Mexican  Americans  believe  that  each 
liwment  should  be  lived  to  its  fullest.  This  aiphasis  on  enjoying  each 
day  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  lack  of  planning  for  the  future,  and  a 
relatively  stronger  desire  for  immediate  gratification.  These 
preferences  and  oehaviors  are  certainly  consistent  with  the  Leisure 
Lthic. 

Humanism  .  There  are  little  direct  data  on  work  values  associated 
with  Humanism.  However,  there  are  other  data  froia  which  one  may  draw 
inferences  about  these  values.  Humanism  embraces  the  idea  that  the  job 
shoulu  be  a  source  of  new  experiences  and  a  place  to  learn  new  skills 
(Harman,  197b;  see  also  Alderfer,  1972).  As  previously  noted,  sonte  of 
the  literature  claims  that  Hispanics  tend  to  see  tlie  job  as  siiitply  a 
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place  to  earn  one's  pay.  If  tiiis  is  true,  tiien  Hispanics  are  unlikely 
to  see  \Jork  as  a  place  for  inportant  new  experiences. 

ottier  eviiljnce  coines  frori  research  on  individual's  attitudes 
toward  education.  It  see, is  likely  that  a  Humanistic  view  of  work,  with 
the  emphasis  on  self-development  and  self-actualization,  snould  be 
related  to  a  positive  view  of  education.  Early  studies  with 
unrepresentative  samples  (e.^.  bullock,  Iyb4)  report  that  many  rale 
Hispanics  see  education  as  "um.iasculine"  and  view  it  with  suspicion. 
Similar  results  were  reported  by  Oworkin  {19bb),  wlio  found  that  of 
his  sample  of  native-born  ..exican  lericans  saw  themselves  as  lazy, 
indifferent,  and  unambitious.  Such  a  self-imaje  is  more  consistent 
witli  the  Leisure  Ethic  than  with  Humanism. 

The  question  of  whether  Hispanics  see  manayers  as  supportive  (as 
would  a  Humanist)  or  exploitive  (as  would  a  marxist)  is  addressed  by 
Padilla  (iyo4)  in  her  early  anthropological  studies.  She  reports  that 
Puerto  Ricans  in  Hev/  York  see  most  companies  as  uninterested  in  them 
and  that  they  prefer  Spanisii-speakinj  managers  who  have  a  paternalistic 
relationship  with  their  workers.  Ttiis  preference  for  a 
Spanish-speaking  manager  may  be  justified.  Wiiitehead  and  King  (iy73) 
found  that  mainstream  managers  tield  different  expectations  for 
mainstream  and  Hispanic  ef:iployees.  Froii  these  data  one  may  infer  that 
Hispanics  do  not  see  most  ..ainstream  managers  as  supportive.  Perhaps 
this  reflects  tne  stereotypes  that  mainstream  managers  hold  of 
Hispanics. 

To  summarize,  the  evidence  does  not  indicate  tiiat  Hispanics  hold 
many  of  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  important  to  the  philosophy  of 
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Huinanisin.  The  evidence  ayainst  the  liuiiianisii  position  liowever,  is  weak 
and  relatively  indirect.  Tiie  present  study  provides  an  oi>portunity  to 
discover  which,  if  any,  of  the  tenents  of  hufianisn  Hispanics  endorse. 

I  tarxi  St-related  beliefs  .  ilo  articles  were  uncovered  ttiat 
proposed  that  Hispanics  endorse  narxist-related  beliefs  about  work  any 
more  or  less  than  do  hainstreaii.  because  work  does  not  appear  to  oe  of 
central  value  to  eipluyees,  there  seems  to  be  little  drive  on  the  part 
of  Hispanics  to  promote  yreater  i.>orker  participation  or  to  establish  a 
worker-run  society.  Similarly,  there  is  little  mention  of  labor  unions 
in  the  literature.  Padilla  (iyb4)  states  that  Puerto  Kicans  in  Hew 
York  see  must  labor  unions  in  the  United  States  as  uninterested  in 
servintj  Hispanic  interests. 

One  explanation  is  that  because  Hispanics  live  in  conditions  of 
poverty,  they  may  be  more  interested  in  finding  and  keeping  a  job  than 
in  improving  their  share  of  tlie  economic  benefits  from  the  joo  (Poston 
Ci  Alvirez,  1073).  However,  the  success  of  tne  United  Fani  workers 
union  argues  for  Hispanics'  interest  in  organized  labor  where  they  do 
not  feel  they  are  discriminated  against  and  wliere  their  interests  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

Uryamzational  belief  Systai.  Frui  early  childiiood,  the  Hispanic 
is  taught  to  be  group  oriented  and  cooperative  (Padilla,  1004;  Dells, 
lyoy),  mtiile  tiie  center  of  tnis  group  loyalty  is  the  family,  mintz 
(1900)  presents  evidence  that  the  collectivist  orientation  is  found 
within  work  organizations  as  well.  Such  a  group  orientation  could 
reflect  an  Uryanizational  belief  system. 
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Are  Hispanic  Values  Ctiangimj? 

Several  writers  have  raised  a  nur«jer  of  issues  rejardiny  tno 
generality  of  tiie  above  conclusions  about  Hispanic  work  values.  The 
four  issues  i.tost  often  raised  are;  (a)  any  statement  of  mean 
differences  between  two  groups  ignores  the  variability  within  each 
group;  (a)  part  of  the  difference  betweefi  Hispanic  and  liainstrean 
values  i.iay  be  due  to  tiie  poverty  in  which  nany  Hispanics  live  (baca, 
ia7g,  -Juniia.  1970;  Kanos,  1979);  (c)  a  large  part  of  ttie  difference  may 
be  attributable  to  ttie  agrarian  environments  in  which  r.iany  Hispanics 
were  raised  (Achor,  1971!);  and  (d)  these  traditional  values  may  be 
Changing  as  Hispanics  become  acculturated,  urbanized,  and  tneir 
standard  of  living  improves  within  Ai.ierican  society.  Unc  concern  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  generalizations  found  in  the  literature  are 
based  on  small  samples  of  mostly  rural,  lower-class  groups  of 
Hispanics.  These  considerations  limit  the  genera  1 i zi bi lity  of  the 
results  found  in  most  studies  on  hispanics.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
each  of  these  four  issues  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lisansky  (note  3). 

Hypotheses 

Kased  on  the  literature,  lo  hypotheses  were  developed.  These  fall 
into  three  distinct  groups. 

First,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  ttie  Hispanic  and  nainstream 

samples  will  structure  the  v<orld  of  work  in  the  same  way.  For  example, 

some  cultures  have  different  classificatiofis  fur  colors  (see  Triandis, 

1904)  which  influence  infomation  coding  and  retrieval  (brown,  19!)y; 

orown  d  Lenneberg,  1994).  It  is  entirely  possible  then  that  Hispanic 
and  mainstream  naval  recruits  v#ill  iiave  different  categories  of  work 
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values.  This  possibility  is  enhanced  because  tne  two  i/ork  values 
questionnaires  used  in  this  study  (duchholz,  1^76;  Koss,  Sheppard,  u 
Hulin,  iiote  if)  were  developed  using  heterogeneous  saitples  of  nainstreani 
recruits,  iiost  of  tihoi.i  worked  in  the  Eastirn  Uniten  States.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  both  the  Hispanic  and  the  nainstreau  naval 
recruits  v-ill  [lerceive  work  differently,  not  only  froii  each  other,  but 
fra  I  the  sanpics  upon  which  the  different  scales  v/ere  devised. 

Tne  hypotheses  based  on  the  literature  are  as  follov^s: 

Hypothesis  1  .  Hispanic  recruits  will  be  less  likely  to  hold 

consistent  opinions  regarding  a  vjorker-run  society  and  worker 
participation  than  will  .  ainstrearn  recruits. 

Hypothesis  ^  .  Hispanic  recruits  will  hold  less  consistent 
opinions  about  labor  unions  than  will  iiainstrean  recruits. 

Hypothesis  s  .  aainstreaii  recruits  v/ill  hold  i.iore  consistent 
beliefs  about  work  being  a  central  aspect  of  life  than  will  Hispanic 
recruits. 

Hypothesis  4a  .  i-tainstrean  recruits  will  nave  a  cluster  of  beliefs 
based  on  tiie  concept  of  hard  work;  Hispanic  recruits  will  not. 

Hypothesis  4o  .  Hispanic  recruits  will  have  a  cluster  of  beliefs 
pertaining  to  tne  concept  of  leisure;  liainstreau  recruits  will  not. 

Some  writers  suggest  that  work  and  leisure  are  clearly 
differentiated  among  Mainstream  individuals  but  not  among  Hispanic 
(iiead,  lySd).  Frai  this,  one  can  generate  an  alternative  hypothesis 
regarding  work  and  leisure: 

Hypothesis  4c  .  .lainstream  recruits  will  see  leisure  and  hard  work 
as  two  different  concepts;  Hispanic  recruits  will  tend  to  nergo  the  two 
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concepts. 

The  i!av>  is  a  "Total  institution;"  it  closely  reyulates  free 
tine  and  contact  with  persons  outside  the  organization  (such  as  fai.iily 
visits).  Often,  "liberty"  is  uncertain  for  the  individual,  and 
certain  locations  and  activities  during  free  liours  are  prohibited. 
Persons  joining  the  :iavy  i.iust  accept  these  restrictions  on  one's  tree 
tiue.  Further,  persons  usually  are  aware  of  this  situation  when  they 
enlist.  Therefore,  hypothesis  b  is  as  follows: 

hypothesis  b  .  ■la.ibers  of  both  ethnic  groups  are  likely  to  hold 
consistent  opinions  aoout  whether  the  organization's  business  should 
take  priority  during  wliat  would  otherwise  be  one's  free  tinie. 

Hypotheses  fa.  Results  sinilar  to  hypothesis  b  will  be  obtained 
for  the  idea  that  free  tiiie  should  be  spent  helping  others  (e.g. 
volunteer  or  charitable  work). 

Even  if  Hispanic  recruits  and  hainstreai.i  recruits  structure  the 
world  of  work  differently,  one  cannot  assume  that  they  differ  in  titeir 
attitudes  toward  work  concepts.  To  return  to  the  analogy  of  color, 
just  because  a  culture  does  not  have  a  color  narie  for  a  particular 
color  does  not  mean  that  those  individuals  enjoy  that  color  less  than 
people  who  do  have  the  name.  One  can,  therefore,  propose  several 
hypotheses  based  on  attitudes  toward  the  belief  statements: 

Hypothesis  7.  Hoth  Hispanic  recruits  and  i.ainstrean  recruits  will 
oppose  a  worker-run  society.  This  can  be  proposed  because  the  U.S. 
Armed  forces  are  couionly  seen  as  opposing  caimunism  (of  which  a 
worker-run  society  is  a  central  principle),  and  because  new  recruits 
are  anxious  to  auopt  the  values  of  tneir  organization  (see  O'Reilly  .. 
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Calchvell,  lyHl). 

Hypothesis  li.  i.ainstpeai.i  recruits  will  Pe  pro-union  relative  to 
Hispanic  recruits. 

Hypothesis  9.  nainstreai:)  recruits  will  oe  iiore  positive  toward 
the  idea  that  work  should  be  a  central  and  an  inportant  aspect  of  one's 
life  than  will  Hispanic  recruits. 

Hypothesis  lu.  iiainstrean  recruits  will  favor  Itard  work  riore  tlian 
will  Hispanic  recruits.  Conversely,  Hispanic  recruits  will  favor 

leisure  more. 

Hypothesis  11.  both  i.ainstreafi)  recruits  and  Hisfianic  recruits 

will  probably  agree  that  free  time  should  be  spent  for  business-related 
purposes . 

Hypothesis  12,  Both  nainstream  recruits  and  Hispanic  recruits 

will  probably  agree  that  one  should  spend  one's  free  time  helping 

others  (as  with  canriunity  charities). 

Hypothesis  13.  ilainstream  recruits  are  more  likely  to  see 
fiianagers  as  concerned  and  supportive.  Hispanic  recruits  are  more 
likely  to  see  managers  as  persons  seeking  to  exploit  them,  unconcerned 
with  their  welfare. 

Hypothesis  14  .  both  Hispanic  recruits  and  liainstream  recruits 
will  prefer  compraiiise  as  a  dispute  resolution  technique  rather  tlian 
ideologism  and  confrontation.  This  is  posited  because  it  has  been  shown 
that  Hispanic  recruits  tend  to  be  cooperative,  and  nainstream  recruits 
tend  to  be  pragmatic  rather  than  ideological  (see  Lisansky,  Mote  3). 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  many  of  tlie  comparisons,  the 
individual's  identification  with  specific  subgroups  within  the  Hispanic 
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sanple  (Puerto  Picati,  Mexican,  and  “Spanish")  will  ue  used.  Sinply 
reportinij  Hispanic  and  uainstreaM  recruits  differences  iiay  obscure 
potentially  iriiportant  discoveries.  lo  specific  hypotheses  will  be 
developed  for  these  comparisons. 

Hypothesis  lb.  In  general,  tiainstream  recruits  will  tend  to  give 
responses  sujyestive  of  the  Protestant  uork  tthic,  with  a  mixture  of 
Hurianistic  beliefs  about  work.  This  hypothesis  is  based  on  the 
responses  of  the  sample  in  Hulin  and  Poss  (note  1).  Hispanic  recruits 
will  tend  to  give  responses  consistent  witti  ttie  Leisure  tthic.  This 
general  hypothesis  will  be  supported  if  the  two  cultural  groups  cluster 
ideas  and  have  mean  scores  consistent  with  the  statei.ients  in  Table  1. 

Finally,  there  may  be  other  variables  that  account  for  most  of  the 
variance  within  each  sample  on  their  work  values,  ho  specific 
hypottieses  will  be  offered.  Rather  the  following,  general  hypothesis 
will  be  tested: 

Hypothesis  lb.  Mitiiin  each  sample,  acculturation,  biculturation, 
niodernity,  and/or  socioeconavic  status  will  account  for  a  large  and 
significant  portion  of  the  variance  of  the  scores  on  tiie  work  values 
items. 
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Met  tied 

Subjects 

iiainstrean  (u=7y)  and  Hispanic  (ii=yi)  naval  recruits  served  as 
subjects.  All  rfere  nale.  THere  uere  three  blacks,  7b  whites;  3U 
iiexican  Americans,  one  Cuban,  2b  Puerto  Kicans,  17  Spanish  Ai.iericans, 
and  eiyht  'unclassified'  Hispanics. 

Questionnaires 

Subjects  cofapleteci  the  Buchholz  (iy7a)  Jork  Etnics  scale  and  an 
early  version  of  the  i-ork  Values  Scale  (boss,  Sheppard,  .i  Hulin,  note 
2).  The  latter  is  identical  to  tne  b4  item  scale  presented  in  Hulin  J, 
Ross  (liote  1).  Additional  itejis  were  written  for  each  of  tlie  ten  work 
dimensions;  a  total  of  2b  items  were  addeu.  Tl»e  effect  of  includimj 
these  items  is  that  more  infonnation  is  obtained,  although  tfie 
homogeneity  of  the  subscales  is  reduced.  Ttiis  se&ied  acceptable,  given 
the  exploratory  nature  of  the  study. 

Two  acculturation  scales  were  constructed  fra.i  responses  to 
personal  information  items  (Triandis,  Hui,  Lisansky,  u  iiarin;  liote  4). 
These  were  designed  to  see  how  well  Hispanic  subjects  had  adopted 
mainstream  culture.  Une  scale  contained  items  pertaining  to  family 
history,  the  ot(ier  dealt  with  preferences  for  mainstream  coworkers  and 
I'lainstream  schools.  Furthermore,  three  biculturatioh  indices,  measured 
whether  the  Hispanics  had  learned  to  use  the  norms  of  both  cultures. 
These  indices  pertain  to  preferences  auout  the  i.iedia,  interactions,  and 
social  events  (such  as  a  birthday  party).  A  general  bicuUuration 

measure  was  also  obtained  froiii  the  mainstream  recruits.  The  items  were 
different  because  r\any  of  the  Hispanic  ita.»s  would  be  irrelevant  to 
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Most  uainstrean  recruits. 

Sucioeconanc  Status  was  Measured  uy  questions  about  famly 
income,  notiier’s  occupation,  father's  occupation,  and  the  subject's 
perception  of  navinq  been  poor  or  rich  when  yravimj  up. 

i\  liodernity  scale  developed  t»y  Inkeles  and  Smith  (1974)  v^as 
administered  to  assess  the  deyree  to  which  subjects  were  "traditional" 
or  "Modern." 

Procedure 

questionnaires  were  administered  by  naval  personnel  to  the 
recruits  at  tliree  centers:  San  tJieyo,  California;  breat  Lakes, 
Illinois;  and  Orlando,  Florida.  These  questionnaires  were  administered 
as  part  of  a  larger  study  of  perceptions  of  tiie  social  and  work 
environment.  The  order  of  presentation  of  the  different  measures  was 
randofnized  to  control  for  fatigue  effects.  When  a  Spanish  surname 
recurit  was  to  be  classified,  the  classif ication  officer  noted  whether 
the  recruit  described  niiiself  as  "Hispanic."  If  so,  he  was  asked  to 
complete  several  questionnaires,  iiainstream  suojects  were  randomly 
selected  at  the  same  sessions. 
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Kesults 

Prel  iiinary  Analyses 

Uiven  ttiat  noth  the  Hispanic  anu  tiainstreain  samples  are  soi.iewhat 
different  frai  the  neterogenous  iiainstreai.i  samples  used  in  previous 
studies  (Kuchholz,  Iy7h;  Hoss,  Siieppard,  w.  Hulin,  liote  a)  one  cannot 
assui.w  that  the  scales  useu  in  this  study  will  necessarily  nave 
satisfactory  psychonetric  properties.  This  is  because  both  If  the 
iiainstreai.i  and  Hispanic  subjects  tiave  different  views  of  work  than  the 
original  subjects,  then  ha:iugeneous  subscales  may  appear  heterogeneous 
to  these  subjects.  Items  written  for  ti.'o  different  subscales  may  be 
seen  as  belonging  together  by  one  or  both  of  the  samples.  For  these 
reasons,  tiie  first  step  v/as  to  compute  the  alpha  coefficient  as  a 
measure  of  internal  consistency  for  the  different  scales.  With  a 
iieterogenous  sample  of  mainstream  subjects  from  the  Eastern  United 
States,  Koss,  Sheppard,  and  Hulin  (fiote  Z)  obtained  alphas  ranging  fra;i 
.42  to  .78  (median  =  .07)  for  the  b4-item  version  of  the  Uork  Values 
scales.  In  the  present  study,  alplia  coefficients  on  the  dork  Values 
Scales  ranged  from  .uu  to  .73  (median  =  .39)  for  the  iiainstream 

responaents,  and  froiii  .UU  to  .74  (median  =  .4b)  for  the  llispanics. 
note  that  the  b4-ita.i  version  was  used  for  coinputing  the  internal 
consistency  coefficients  so  that  comparisons  could  be  made  with  the 
previous  study.  For  the  uuciiholz  scales,  the  range  was  frai  .55  to  .77 
for  the  mainstream  subjects  (median  alpha  -  .bU),  wTiile  for  Hispanics 
the  internal  consistency  estimates  ranged  fro'i  .3U  to  .77  (median  alpha 
»  .50). 

Frum  these  initial  results  it  is  apparent  that  what  were 
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constructed  to  be  fairly  homogeneous  scales  v/ere  not  perceived  as  sucli 
by  either  tlie  .lainstream  or  Hispanic  subjects  in  the  present  study.  If 
tiiey  had  perceived  tiie  subscales  as  hotfiogeneous,  one  could  have  simply 
compared  tneir  neans.  Hov/ever,  because  the  respondents  are 
constructing  tfie  world  of  work  in  ways  not  corresponding  to  the 
subscales,  different  analyses  are  needeu. 

Cluster  Analysis:  Clusters  c«!>fion  to  .  a  ins  treat  i  and  Hispanics 

The  original  suoscales  do  not  correspond  to  the  way  tiie  subjects 
grouped  items.  How  do  the  recruits  group  beliefs?  A  cluster  analysis 
was  perfonted  to  ansv/er  this  question.  This  was  a  single-link  cluster 
analysis  using  briHP-77  (Uixon  u  brown,  1977).  Cluster  analyses  were 
perfomed  for  the  Hispanics  and  i.ainstream  data  separately.  The 
Uuchholz  (fork  Ethic  Scales  and  the  ''ork  Values  Scales  were  combined  for 
these  analyses. 

Results  indicate  that  although  none  of  the  clusters  contains 
exactly  the  sane  items,  many  clusters  contain  some  of  the  same  items 
and  convey  essentially  the  same  concei-ts.  Une  might  argue  that  one  has 
"einic"  (culture  specific)  measures  for  "etic"  (universal)  concepts  (see 
Lirislin,  lybU),  with  a  few  etic  items  included.  In  short,  several 
common  themes  appeared  in  both  samples'  clusters.  The  themes  and 
corresponding  sample  iteias  are  presented  in  Table  2. 


Insert  Table  2  about  nere. 


One  cluster  coi:imon  to  both  groups  contained  items  pertaining  to 
self-actualization  through  work.  There  are  2b  items  in  the  mainstream 


Table  2 


Common  themes  found  in  Hispanic  and  Mainstream  samples 


Theme 


Sample  item  Mean  agreement  on  item 

1  =  Strongly  agree 
5  =  Strongly  disagree 
Anglos  Hispanics 


Self-actualization  Work  should  enable  one  to 
through  work  learn  new  things. 


Worker  The  working  classes  should 

Participation  have  more  to  say  in  society. 


Worker-run 
Organizations 
( Industrial 
Democracy) 


Workers  could  run  an 
organization  better  than 
could  management. 


Pro-work/  One  should  do  just  enough 

Pro- hard  work  to  ''get  by"  at  work. 


Collectivism  Free  time  should  be  spent 

(Should  free  helping  others, 

tine  be  spent 
helping  others?) 


2.1 


2.5 


3.2 


4.0 


2.7 


2.0 


2.5 


3.3 


3.8 


2.6 


The  health  and  well-being 
of  one’s  family  and  friends 
should  be  more  important 
than  one’s  job. 


Familism 


2.3 


2.1 
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sanple;  lb  in  tiie  Hispanic  sainple.  Fourteen  are  comon  to  botli 
clusters.  Tne  neans  are  ^.Ib  for  i>ainstreaii,  and  2.Llb  for  ilispanics  on 
tiiese  fourteen  items  (the  scale  is:  l=strongly  agree,  i!=agree, 
3=undecicled,  ‘♦=disagree,  b=strongly  disagree).  These  means  are  no^ 
significantly  different.  This  finding  disagrees  with  Hypothesis  3 
(nainstrsan  v;ill  hold  more  consistent  beliefs  tiiat  work  is  a  central 
aspect  of  life).  Contrary  to  Hypothesis  9  (mainstream  will  have  a  more 
positive  attitude  tov^aru  the  ‘centrality  of  work'  concept),  tlie  data 
support  the  idea  tliat  work  is  a  central  concept  to  both  groups. 

A  second  cojmon  theme  is  found  in  small  clusters  pertaining  to 
worker  participation.  These  clusters  indicate  that  ooth  samples 
consider  worker  participation  to  be  ii.iportant,  i.e.,  both  groups  favor 
participation  (mainstream  cluster  mean  =  i:.b;  Hispanic  cluster  mean  = 
2.7).  The  mean  on  tiie  one  conmon  item  was  2.5  for  both  groups.  These 
two  clusters  fail  to  support  Hypothesis  1  (Hispanics  v/ill  hold  less 
consistent  opinions  about  a  worker-run  society  than  will  hainstream). 
The  data  provide  nixed  support  for  Hypothesis  7  (Both  groups  will 
oppose  a  worker-run  society).  neither  group  appears  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  a  worker- run  society. 

A  pro-work/pro-liard  work  cluster  was  common  to  both  groups.  The 
Hispanic  cluster  mean  was  2.0  wliile  the  mainstream  mean  was  2.2.  The 
average  of  the  means  on  the  cotumon  items  were:  Hispanic,  2.4; 
mainstreai.i,  2.2.  none  of  these  differences  were  significant.  These 
results  fail  to  support  Hypothesis  4a  (mainstream  will  have  a  cluster 
of  beliefs  based  on  tne  concept  of  hard  work;  Hispanics  v/ill  not), 
both  groups  see  liaro  v/ork  as  important.  Hypothesis  lu  is  not  supported 
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by  these  data,  botn  groups  noderately  favor  hard  work. 

A  yeneral  collectivisn  cluster  also  enerjed  in  botli  saoples.  This 
as  a  iiajor  notion  tiie  idea  tiiat  one  stiould  help  otners  duriny  one's 
free  tine.  The  cluster  mean  for  nainstrean  respondents  vws  2.b  (2.7 
for  tv/o  conitiion  items);  for  ilispanics  the  cluster  lean  was  2.b  (2.b  for 
two  cot.ii.ion  itens).  Hypothesis  0  (botn  samples  will  have  a  sii.iilar  'free 
time'  cluster)  and  Hypothesis  12  (that  the  means  on  the  'free  time' 
scale  would  be  similar)  were  both  su|)ported. 

A  cluster  that  is  cotwaon  to  both  ethnic  groups  contains  items 
suggesting  that  free  time  is  to  be  used  to  help  the  employer.  A  few 
items  pertained  to  the  more  general  idea  of  helping  people  during  one's 
free  time.  The  iiainstream  cluster  Piean  was  3.2  (3.3  tor  the  two  itenis 
common  with  the  Hispanic  cluster  also).  The  Hispanic  cluster  mean  was 
2.y  (3.1  for  the  two  common  items).  These  differences  are  not 
significant.  Hypothesis  b  (both  groups  will  hold  a  consistent  opinion 
about  spending  free  tiiiie  for  business  purposes)  was  supported. 
Hypotliesis  11  (Both  groups  will  agree  that  one  should  S|)end  one's  free 
time  performing  business-related  activities)  was  not  supported. 

A  small  cluster  emerged  in  each  sample  reflecting  famil ism  . 
Hritten  for  the  "Importance  of  'Jork"  subscale  of  tne  Uork  Values  Scale, 
the  ite.is  contrast  the  importance  of  one's  job  witri  the  importance  of 
the  faiiiily.  both  groups  felt  that  the  job  was  not  more  important  than 
the  family.  Tne  means  were:  .  ainstream  total  cluster  =  3.6,  (3.7  for 
the  one  item  cotimon  with  the  Hispanic  cluster);  Hispanics  total  cluster 

=4,0;  (3.y  for  the  one  coiiiion  item).  The  difference  in  i:ieans  on  the  one 
common  item  v/as  not  significant.  Again,  this  argues  against  support 
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for  Hypothesis  3  (. idinstreai.i  alone  will  liuld  consistent  beliefs  aouut 

tlie  centrality  of  work)  and  Hypothesis  9  (nainstrean  recruits  will 
favor  the  'centrality  of  work'  concept  iiore  ttian  Hispanic  recruits). 

Finally,  botli  yroups  contain  conpletely  er.iic  clusters  concerned 
with  general  cyniciS'i  at  work.  This  was  not  one  of  tne  topics 
discussed  in  tlie  literature,  and  therefore,  did  not  appear  in  the  list 
of  hypotiieses.  lio  lean  conp^risons  wore  nade  using  comion  itei.is  as 
there  were  none. 

Cluster  Analysis:  Clusters  Unique  to  ..ainstreai i  ilesponoents 

'  The  clusters  that  were  unique  to  iiainstreati  subjects  are  listed  in 
Table  3.  These  clusters  provide  further  evidence  bearing  upon 
Hypotheses  1  tlirou jh  b  (regarding  the  structuring  of  beliefs  about 
work). 

First^  the  nainstream  subjects  have  a  cluster  of  iteiis  concerning 
labor  unions.  Hispanics  do  not.  This  suggests  support  for  hypothesis 

I 

% 

s 

Second,  tiie  iidinstream  recruits  liave  a  cluster  of  beliefs  about 
Ilia nagei lent.  Mi  panics  do  not.  This  was  not  anticipated. 

Third,  lainstreai.i  subjects  have  three  clusters  cased  on  the  theme 
of  hard  work.  Hne  cluster  cwntains  items  about  lazyness  and  poor  work. 
A  second  contains  items  that  discuss  how  hard  work  leads  to  desirable 
outcof'ies.  A  thi  rd'.suy jests  that  hard  work  lias  no  unuesirable  outcuies. 
Hone  of  these  threfe  clusters  has  a  parallel  in  the  Hispanic  sample. 
Tliese  data  (in  contradiction  to  the  comion  cluster  discussed  earlier, 
entitled  "Pro-work/pro-liard  work")  provide  support  for  hypothesis  3 
(iiainstrean  will  iiold  consistent  opinions  about  tne  'centrality  of 
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work'  concept)  and  Hypothesis  4a  {/iainstrean  alone  vvill  nave  a  cluster 
of  teliefs  based  on  the  concept  of  hard  work;  iiispanics  will  not). 

itu^jever,  nainstreau  subjects  also  iiave  a  cluster  of  oeliefs  about 
Leisure.  Iiispanics,  oy  contrast,  do  not.  Tliis  provides  support  for  the 
idea  that  nainstrean  recruits  differentiate  work  and  leisure  better 
than  do  Iiispanics.  The  findimjs  are  consistent  with  Hypothesib  4c 
(i.ainstreaM  will  see  leisure  and  hard  work  as  two  different  concepts, 
Hispanics  will  tend  to  Kierye  these  two  concepts).  FinUinjs  are  not 
consistent  witti  Hypothesis  4b  (Hisi.anics  will  have  a  cluster  pertaininj 
to  leisure;  nainstrea.i  will  not). 

nainstreau  data  yielded  tv;o  clusters  of  itens  on  tiie  jeneral  topic 
of  societal  chan-jo.  One  concerned  the  struoyle  between  the  classes; 
tne  second  pertained  to  too  notion  of  a  worker-run  society,  mile  the 
i.ainstrean  respondents  nave  two  clusters  on  this  topic,  Hispanics  only 
have  one.  Ho'jever,  iiispaiiic  ite  is  are  found  in  both  Mainstream 
clusters.  These  results  do  not  support  Hypothesis  1. 


Insert  Taole  d  about  here. 


Cluster  Analysis:  Clusters  oniMue  to  Hispanics 

Just  as  t.iere  are  clusters  of  variables  unique  to  Mainstream, 
there  are  others  that  eneryed  only  from  the  Hispanic  data.  These  are 
listed  in  Table  4. 


Insert  Table  4  about  here. 


Table  3 


Mainstream  themes  not  found  in  Hispanic  sample 


Theme 

Sample  item 

Mean 
1  = 
2  = 

agreement  on  item 
Strongly  agree 
Strongly  disagree 

Union  Attitude 

Labor  unions  exist  simply  to 
collect  annual  dues;  they  seldom 
live  up  to  their  promises. 

3.4 

Managers  are 
supportive 

Most  managers  make  a  serious 
attempt  to  understand  the  needs 
of  workers. 

2.6 

Hard  Work  leads 
to  positive 
outcomes. 

Hard  work  is  the  key  to  success 
in  life. 

2.3 

There  is  nothing 
negative  associated 
with  hard  work 

Hard  work  never  hurt  anybody. 

2.3 

Rejection  of 
laziness 

To  do  a  poor  job  on  one's  work  is 
to  be  a  poor  person. 

2.6 

Att itude 
toward  leisure 

More  leisure  is  good  for  people. 

2.5 

Class  struggle 

The  work  of  the  laboring  classes  is 
exploited  by  the  rich  for  their  own 
benefit. 

2.9 

Cyr.icism  about 

v'ork 

Few  managers  are  seriously  concerned 
about  employee  welfare. 

3.2 

Table  4 

Hispanic  themes  not  found  in  Mainstream  sample 


Theme  Sample  item  Mean  agreement  on  item 

1  =  Strongly  agree 

2  =  Sti\  ngly  disagree 


Work  as  social  One's  contribution  to  the  group  2,2 

activity  is  the  most  important  thing 

about  his  work. 

Dispute  resolution  Principles  are  more  important  than  2.4 

short  term  dispute  settlements. 

Identification  You  are  what  you  do;  to  do  nothing  2,1 

with  work  is  to  be  nothing. 

Organizational  Workers  generally  carry  out  instruc-  2.7 

communication  ticns  promptly  and  efficiently. 

Self-reliance  Only  those  who  depend  on  themselves  2,5 

get  ahead  in  life. 

Tempered  It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  every  job  3,3 

expectations  should  offer  a  sense  of  achievement, 

from  work. 

Cynicism  Dull  jobs  are  a  fact  of  life,  2,4 
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Une  cluster  grouped  beliefs  around  the  idea  of  " 'ork  as  a  social 
activity."  It  included  iteiis  eiiphasiziny  the  group  and  social  aspects 
of  vvork. 

Another  cluster  ttiat  et.erged  focused  on  dispute  resolution 
i«jtliods.  This  does  not  fit  any  of  the  liypotiieses ;  however,  it  was 
anticipated  that  both  groups  would  have  a  dispute  resolution  cluster. 

Hispanics  have  a  cluster  directly  concerned  witli  tiie  iiiportarice  of 
work.  This  iias  been  laoelled  "Identification  with  work,"  and  it  does 
not  support  Hypothesis  3. 

Hispanics  also  nave  a  cluster  of  itens  pertaining  to  coin.iuni cation 
between  Managers  and  eiaployees.  This  is  uniijue  to  this  group. 

A  cluster  of  beliefs  about  persons  being  self-reliant  euerged  fra;i 
the  Hispanic  subjects.  Independence,  while  iiftportant  to  tne  Protestant 
work  Ethic,  was  not  one  of  the  dimensions  relevant  to  the  specific 
hypotheses.  Ttierefore,  no  hypothesis  is  supported  or  refuted  by  this 
result. 

Finally,  the  Hispanics  had  a  cluster  of  two  items  that  suggested 
that  persons  should  teiper  their  expectations  as  to  what  jobs  would 
offer  intrinsic  rewards.  This  cluster  may  have  emerged  due  to  tiie 
similarity  of  the  wording  of  the  two  items.  Ur  it  may  have  er.teryed 
because  intrinsic  rewards  are  seen  as  important  by  Hispanics.  These 
data  do  not  support  Hypothesis  3. 

Compari sons  of  Uifferent  Etnnic  broups. 

Comparisons  were  made  using  Analysis  of  Variance  to  see  if  tiie 
different  ethnic  groups  (mainstrean,  Mexican  American,  Puerto  Kican, 
and  "Spanish  Americans")  differed  in  t<ieir  means  on  tiie  identical  items 
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of  the  comion  clusters.  !>eans  were  also  coi.iparecl  on  the  items  that 
constituted  the  unique  clusters  for  eacii  group  (nainstreaii  or 
tiispanic).  The  eight  unclassified  Hispanics  and  the  one  tuoan  subject 
were  not  included  in  this  analysis.  Ttio  three  black  subjects  were 
combined  with  the  76  wfiite  subjects  to  fon.i  a  lainstrean  sample  with  7y 
ne-ibers. 

iio  significant  differences  vjere  found  using  analysis  of  variance 
with  planned  coiipari sons.  Therefore,  concluded  that  there  are  no 
differences  among  tiie  various  groups  on  tne  work  beliefs  clusters, 
cither  cofiinun  or  unique. 

In  making  the  above  mentioned  comparisons  it  was  determined  that 
the  Hispanics  Itao  an  acquiescence  response  set  that  was  stronger  than 
the  response  set  of  the  ..ainstream  respondents.  ile  examined  3y 
randomly  chosen,  positively  worded  items  and  found  that  the  Hispanics 
agreed  with  23  of  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  iiainstream 
respondents.  The  nainstreaii  subjects  were  litore  positive  than  hispanics 
on  only  four  items,  and  there  v/ere  no  differences  on  the  remaining  12 
iteiis.  Sucii  a  distribution  is  not  likely  to  have  occurred  by  chance 
J[X(2)  =14,£<  .Ul),  To  eliminate  this  response  set  we  converted  tiie 

data  to  z-scores.  This  has  tiie  effect  of  making  the  overall  mean  of 
the  Hispanics  the  same  as  the  overall  mean  of  tlie  mainstream 
respondents,  and  botn  equal  to  zero. 

Tne  responses  of  the  iiainstream  respondents  were  then  compared 
with  responses  of  the  Hispanics  who  are  highly  acculturated  and  those 
v/iio  are  less  acculturated.  Analyses  of  Variance  were  employed  for  these 
comparisons.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  those  results  where  the 
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.lainstreafii  and  the  low  acculturation  Hispanics  were  at  opf*osite  poles 
and  the  iiignly  acculturated  Hispanics  v<ere  in  tlie  i^iidole. 

Tnese  analyses  rovealeo  soi.ie  interesting  differences: 

1.  The  less  acculturated  Hispanics  agreed  nore  than  the  tiiyhly 
acculturated  Hispanics  (who  agreed  significantly  iiore  tiian  the 

1. ainscreai.1  respondents)  with  the  statei.ient  "If  you  want  to  accotiiplisii 
SOI  net  hi  ng  you  llav^;  to  fiySit  for  it."  Further,  ttie  Hispanics  agreed 
iiore  than  tlie  wainstredLi  subject  on  16  additional  itei.is  that  can  be 
characterized  as  "pro-work."  For  example,  the  nainstrean  respondents 
agreed  more  than  the  Hispanics  with  "une  should  do  just  enouyti  to  'get 
by'  on  the  job."  The  opposite  trend  occureu  with  only  ttiree  items. 
Such  a  distribution  is  unlikely  to  have  occurred  by  chance  (jj<  .U1 
using  a  binomial  test). 

2.  The  less  acculturated  Hispanics  agreed  significantly  i.iore  than  the 
mainstream  respondents  with  "I  believe  that  people  should  devote  their 
free  time  to  helping  others,"  and  "People  should  spend  their  free  time 
working  on  contiunity  projects."  Such  "collectivist"  iteis  were  more 
likely  to  be  favored  by  the  Hispanics  than  tne  Mainstream  subject  on  6 
out  of  7  cases.  This  distribution  is  unlikely  to  liave  occurred  by 
chance  {£<  .do  using  a  binor^nal  test). 

3.  The  lidinstream  recruits  agreed  i.tore  than  trie  highly  acculturated 
Hispanics  who,  in  turn,  agreed  significantly  more  tlian  tlie  less 
acculturated  Hispanics  with  the  stateiient  "Parties  should  never  use 
violence  in  resolving  a  probler.i."  un  two  additonal  items  there  was  a 
tenoency  for  Mainstream  sui^jects  to  agree  witli  compromise  in  settling 
di  sputes. 
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4.  Trie  less  acculturated  hispanics  agreeu  more  than  tne  highly 
acculturated  Hispanics  vrith  the  statement  "Principles  are  more 
inpcrtant  than  short-tern  dispute  settler.rents. "  Similarly,  highly 
acculturated  Hispanics  were  more  in  agreeriient  with  this  item  than  the 
itainstream  respondents. 

b.  There  appeared  to  be  a  trend  for  the  Hispanic  recruit  to  have  a  more 
positive  view  of  workers  than  nis  mainstream  counterpart.  Hispanics 
disagreed  relative  to  the  nairtstream  with  "A  responsible  worker  is  a 
rarity."  This  was  true  on  four  out  of  four  itei:is  that  reflected  such 
attitudes. 

Influence  of  other  Variables  on  i/ork  Values 

Subjects  answered  questions  about  socioeconomic  status  (SES), 
Acculturation,  nodernity,  and  uiculturation,  in  addition  to  coi-rpletiny 
work  values  questionnaires.  How  did  Hispanic  and  iiainstream  subjects 
differ  on  these  variables?  The  sample  were  not  canpared  on 
Acculturation  and  biculturation  scales  since  these  variables  have  a 
different  meaning  for  the  two  groups.  Furtherriiore,  there  were  not 
significant  difference  on  the  modernity  scale.  T?le  modernity  scores 
for  both  groups  were  fairly  noniially  distributed.  The  mainstream  mean 
was  40.7  (Standard  deviation  »  y.3);  the  Hispanic  mean  was  40. y 
(Standard  Deviation  =  10.4),  where  scores  could  range  from  zero  to  95. 

There  was  a  significant  difference  between  tire  groups  on 
socioeconomic  status.  The  mean  for  the  na ins  treat}  recruits  was  higher 
than  for  Hispanics,  (^=»  S.l;  £<.oi,  two-tailed).  Both  nainstream  and 

Hispanics  had  middle  range  scores  on  the  SES  scale  where  tlie  maximum 
possible  score  was  ^4,  and  the  minimum  possible  score  was  2. 
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He  explored  the  possibility  that  the  different  variables,  such  as 
SES,  nay  account  for  a  significant  proportion  of  the  variance  on  the 
work  values  questionnaires.  To  test  tois  idea,  hierarcnical  iwltiple 
regression  analyses  were  performed  on  eacli  sample.  Tiie  regressions 
were  performed  on  (a)  the  clusters  unique  to  botti  Hispanics  and 
iiainstreaii,  and  (b)  tiie  items  within  tne  comi.ion  clusters  that  were 
shared  by  Hispanics  and  iiainstream.  nost  of  the  regressions  for  the 
samples  did  not  account  for  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  variance  in 
the  work  values  data.  Of  the  Hispanic  data,  the  largest  change  in  the 
variance  accounted  for  occurred  with  the  variable,  “The  vorking  classes 
should  have  more  to  say  in  running  society."  Affective  Biculturation 
accounted  for  approxii.iately  ten  percent  of  the  variance  (simple  r  = 
.31).  This  was  increased  to  approximately  when  StS  was  added  to 
tlie  regression  equation  (simple  r  =  -.25), 

For  the  iiainstream  respondents,  the  items  dealing  with  the  idea 
that  managers  are  supportive  and  the  tiodernity  scale  were  negatively 
correlated  (r  =  -,3U).  Hhen  StS  was  added  into  the  iiultiple  Regression 
equation,  the  percentage  of  the  variance  explained  rose  frui  nine  to 
fifteen  percent  (simple  r  =  .21). 

done  of  the  other  multiple  Regression  solutions  accounted  for  more 
than  25/u  of  the  variance.  These  results  indicate  that,  for  the  most 
part,  differences  in  acculturation,  biculturation,  modernity  or 
socioeconomic  status  do  not  account  for  much  of  the  variance  in  tlie 
ivork  values  data. 

For  a  summary  of  the  evidence  supporting  each  of  the  lb  Hypotheses 
see  Table  5. 
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Table  5 


Summary  of  evidence  for  hypotheses 


Hypothesis 


Does  most  of  evidence 
support  hypothesis? 


Hispanics  will  be  less  likely  to  hold  consistent  No 

opinions  regarding  a  worker-run  society  and  worker 
participation  than  will  Mainstream  subjects. 

Hispanics  will  hold  less  consistent  opinions  about  Yes 

labor  unions  than  will  Mainstream  subjects 

Mainstream  subjects  will  hold  more  consistent  beliefs  Nixed 

about  work  being  a  central  aspect  of  life. 

Mainstream  subjects  will  have  a  cluster  of  beliefs  Mixed 

about  hard  work;  Hispanics  will  not. 

Hispanics  will  have  a  cluster  of  beliefs  pertaining  No 

to  leisure. 

Mainstream  subjects  will  see  leisure  and  hard  work  Yes 

as  two  different  concepts;  Hispanics  will  tend  to 
merge  these. 

Both  samples  will  hold  consistent  opinions  about  Yes 

the  idea  that  free  time  should  be  spent  for  business 
purposes . 

Both  groups  will  hold  consistent  ideas  about  using  Yes 

free  time  to  help  others. 

Both  groups  will  oppose  a  worker-run  society.  Mixed 

Mainstream  subjects  will  be  more  pTO-union  compared  No 

to  Hispanics. 

Mainstream  subjects  will  be  more  positive  to  the  idea  No 

that  work  should  be  a  central  aspect  of  one's  life. 

Mainstream  subjects  will  favor  hard  work;  Hispanics  will  No 

favor  leisure. 

Both  groups  will  agree  that  free  time  should  be  spent  No 

for  business-related  purposes. 

Both  groups  will  favor  spending  free  time  helping  others.  Yes 


Table  5  (Continued) 


Summary  of  evidence  for  hypotheses 


Itypothesis  Does  most  of  evidence 

support  hypothesis? 


Mainstream  subjects  are  more  likely  to  see  managers  as  No 

supportive;  Hispanics  are  more  likely  to  see  managers 
as  exploitive. 

Both  Hispanics  and  Mainstream  subjects  will  prefer  No 

compromise  as  a  dispute  resolution  technique. 

Mainstream  subjects  will  give  responses  consistent  with  No 

the  Protestant  Work  Ethic  belief  system;  Hispanics  will 
give  responses  consistent  with  the  Leisure  Ethic. 

Within  each  sample,  acculturation,  biculturation.  No 

modernity,  and/or  socioeconomic  status  will  account 
for  a  significant  and  large  portion  of  the  variance 
of  the  work  values  items. 
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Discussion 

Tnese  results  indicate  that  dainstrean  individuals  and  Hispanics 
who  join  the  U.S.  iiavy  are  generally  si'iilar  in  tlieir  work  values  and 
iiodernity,  although  ;;ainstrea(.i  recruits  tend  to  be  sanewhat  higher  on 
socioeconomic  status.  There  is  little  evidence  that  either  hispanics 
or  i.dinstreaiii  subjects  wlio  differ  on  tiieir  level  of  biculturation  and 
acculturation  have  different  work  values. 

Although  there  apijear  to  oe  few  differences  in  work  attitudes,  the 
differences  in  how  the  world  of  work  was  divided  by  eacn  group  may 
suggest  interesting  differences  that  should  be  pursued  in  future  work. 
Hispanics  tended  to  mention  ideological  positions  when  discussing 
disputes,  whereas  for  liainstream  subjects,  disputes  were  not  even  a 
separate  cluster.  The  Hispanic  clusters  pertaining  to  organizational 
communication  and  "work  as  a  social  activity"  suggest  that  Hispanics 
attribute  i.iore  social  functions  to  v/ork  than  nainstreaii  subjects.  The 
latter  tend  to  see  more  conflicts  in  work  as  evidenced  by  clusters 
about  labor  unions,  manageiiient,  class  struggle,  and  the  clusters 
contrasting  leisure  and  itard  work.  These  results  are  important. 
Leaders  wno  know  how  the  different  groups  perceive  work  (including  the 
leader)  can  be  better  prepared  to  alleviate  grievances  and  provide 
appropriate  rei nforcei.ients  contingent  upon  satisfactory  performance. 
Une  may  find,  for  example,  tiiat  consideration  (see  Fleisl»,ian  ^  Harris, 
iyo2)  is  a  more  effective  leadersnip  style  with  Hispanics  given  that 
they  seetn  to  see  communication  and  the  social  aspects  of  work  as 
important. 

Comparisons  of  the  responses  of  the  two  groups,  after  controlling 
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for  their  tendency  to  acquiesce,  shows  that  the  iiispanics  give 
responses  that  reflect  a  more  positive  view  of  work  and  workers,  of 
cooperation  and  interpersonal  help,  and  hiyli  levels  of  ideologism. 
The  uainstrean  suggest  greater  willingness  to  compromise  in  settling 
conflicts.  Such  findings  could  nave  two  neaninys;  the  Hispanics  may 
be  trying  to  present  themselves  in  the  best  light  or  tlie  kitius  of 
Hispanics  the  liavy  recruits  do  have  a  more  positive  view  of  work  than 
tiie  liainstrean. 

Actually,  these  i.ieanings  are  not  in  conflict.  It  may  well  be  tliat 
the  Hispanics  in  the  havy  are  indeeo  different  from  those  rural,  lov/er- 
class  Hispanics  studied  in  the  early  anthropological  research.  Those 
Hispanics  join  the  liavy  appear  to  be  particularly  eager  to  make  a  good 
impression.  Furtliermore,  the  greater  collectivism  and  ideologism 
identified  in  our  analysis  is  consistent  with  previous  studies  in  the 
literature.  Given  the  consistency  of  these  findings  with  previous 
research  we  are  inclined  to  i»ave  soi.ie  confidence  in  our  results. 

lievertheless,  it  must  oe  emphasized  that  these  results  are 
tentative;  due  to  the  small  number  of  subjects  in  each  ethnic  group, 
conclusions  can  only  be  drawn  with  extreme  caution.  Further  research 
with  larger  sai.iple  sizes  is  needed  to  establish  confidence  in  the 
weights  obtained  in  the  multiple  Regression  equation,  and  in  the 
cluster  analysis  results.  If  a  large  enough  sample  is  obtained,  then 
alternative  analyses,  such  as  principle  cot.iponents  factor  analysis  can 
be  performed  on  the  data.  These  night  give  more  useful  infonitation 
concerning  si.iilarities  and  Hispanic  and  i.ainstroam  differences. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  both  Hispanics  and  uainstrean 
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workers  have  Moderately  positive  attitudes  tovyard  work— particularly  as 
a  settiny  for  achieviny  self-actualization.  Although  the  Hispanics 
appear  to  have  slightly  i.iore  positive  work  attitudes  than  the 
iiainstredM,  this  could  be  a  reflection  of  the  actual  characteristics  of 
this  group  of  Hispanics  and/or  their  atteiipt  to  present  theiiselves  in  a 
positive  liyrit. 

decause  only  one  out  of  five  Hispanics  who  request  infomation 
about  the  Pavy  actually  joins,  it  seems  ttiat  ttie  navy  selects  those 
Hispanics  who  are  similar  to  the  iiainstreani  recruits,  or,  perhaps  only 
those  Hispanics  wlio  are  similar  to  the  -.ainstreaM  individuals  are 
interested  in  joining  the  uavy.  This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  tiie 
results  of  Triandis,  Uttati  and  uarin  (ilote  b);  Triandis,  Hui, 
Lisansky,  and  marin  (Mote  4);  and  Hui,  Triandis,  and  CItang  (note  6) 
where  few  differences  have  been  found  between  Hispanic  and  iiainstream 
naval  recruits. 
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Appendix  A: 


Definitions  of  five  work  ethics 

Protestant  Vtork  Ethic 

Bjmanism 

Marxism 

Leisure  Ethic 

Organizational  Belief  System 
(’’Organizational  Man”  Ethic) 
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Protestant  Mbrk  Ethic 

Honest  work  is  virtuous.  It  keeps  one  from  succumbing  to  liie  torptations 
awaiting  the  idle.  One  should  thereibre  cheerfully  accept  whatever  type  of 
honest  work  one  might  obtain.  One  should  also  seek  to  excel  at  one's  pi^fession. 
So  the  individual  should  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  "beocxne  a  success” 
Hirou^  hard  work  and  individual  initiative. 

A  worker  is  not  to  demonstrate  poor  stewardship  with  his  or  her  earnings. 

One  is  not  to  spend  one's  pay  foolishly  or  extravagantly.  P^  should  be  rein¬ 
vested,  saved,  or  spent  for  charitable  purposes.  Similar  uses  are  to  be  made 
with  one's  free  time. 

Humanism 

Work  has  l±ie  potential  for  being  one  of  1lie  central  forms  of  fulfillment 
for  many  people.  Ideally,  work  should  be  intrinsicly  interesting.  It  should 
offer  a  challenge  to  the  worker.  Unfortunately  many  jobs  do  not  offer  such 
intrinsic  rewards.  The  jobs  need  to  be  redesigned  so  workers  can  enjoy  some 
power  and  responsibility  and  can  feel  they  have  control  over  their  own  work. 

This  suggestion  indicates,  of  course  that  both  mancigers  and  arployees  are 
basically  good.  It  also  implies  that  both  groups  share  the  cannon  desire  for 
jobs  to  be  more  than  simply  the  production  of  goods.  Idecilly,  Ihe  workplace 
should  be  a  place  where  individuals  are  encouraged  to  grew  and  mature  as  membera 
of  society.  The  individual  is  encouraged  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  others  both 
on  £5nd  off  the  job. 

ilarxism 

According  to  Marx,  the  central  source  of  man’s  fulfillment  can  be  work. 
Ideally,  work  should  ootbine  both  jhysioal  labor  and  intellectual  stimulation. 
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Vforkers  should  have  the  real  power  in  the  workplace.  They  should  select 
their  own  supervisors,  and  the  working  class  should  collectively  own  tire 
factories.  This  suggests  a  worker-run  society. 

Such  a  system  of  work  differs  dramatically  from  the  system  present  in  many 
conpanies  in  the  Western  world.  A  Marxist  is  likely  to  believe  that  factory 
owners  and  the  ruling  class  are  constantly  seeking  to  exploit  eirployees*  talents. 
Iherefore,  work  will  tend  to  produce  alienation  and  discontentment.  Eventually, 
laborers  will  realize  that  by  banding  together,  they  can  overthrow  the  private 
ownership  economic  system.  Only  then  can  a  true  classless  society  be  created. 

One  byproduct  of  the  new  system  will  be  fulfilling  and  satisfying  enployment. 

Leisure  Ethic 

People  have  an  innate  tendency  to  develop  their  abilities.  The  workplace, 
hcwever,  is  not  the  place  for  such  fulfillment,  for  most  people.  To  tiie  advocate 
of  the  Leisure  Ethic,  work  is  something  people  must  do  in  order  to  meet  their 
basic  needs.  It  is  not  the  major  source  of  fiilfillment,  nor  can  it  ever  be 
despite  job  rotation  or  redesign.  This  is  because  work  is  activity  performed 
by  someone  for  the  benefit  of  others.  One  finds  one’s  own  fulfillment  away 
from  the  workplace. 

Society  must  learn  that  it  is  to  its  own  benefit  to  have  fulfilled  employees. 
Conpanies  should  support  programs  fostering  worker  growth.  But  individual 
developnent  does  not  occur  at  the  plant  or  office.  So  programs  such  as  expanded 
blocks  of  free  time  or  better  pay  should  be  emphasized.  This  gives  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  opportunity  for  self-directed  activity — activity  that  may  be  used  to 
encourage  self-development. 

Organizational  Belief  System  (»Organizational  Man”  Ethic) 

Vfork  has  meaning  only  as  it  ciffects  the  gixwp  or  work  organization.  Work 
can  contribute  to  one's  status  and  position  in  the  organizational  hierarxhy. 
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Vfork  is  a  means  valued  for  how  it  serves  group  interests  and  contributes  to 
one's  success  in  the  firm.  Ihis  six:cess  does  not  depend  on  individual 
initiative  as  much  as  one's  ability  to  adapt  and  internalize  the  group  norsns. 
In  other  words ,  it  depends  on  the  ability  to  get  along  and  "play  the  game" 
rather  than  on  individual  productivity. 
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Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station  Hhidbey  Island 
Oak  Harbor,  WA  98278 

Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Box  23 

FPO  New  York  09510 

Commander  In  Chief 

Human  Resource  Hemagement  Div. 

U.S.  Naval  Force  Europe 
FPO  New  York  09510 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Box  60 

FPO  San  Francisco  96651 
Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 

COMNAVFORJAPAN 

FPO  Seattle  98762 


List  9  USHC 


List  8  Navy  Miscellaneous 


(2  copies) 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
HRM  Department  (NMPC-6) 

Washington,  DC  20350 

Naval  Training  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  Group 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Commanding  Officer 
ATTN;  TIC,  Bldg.  2068 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Training  (N-S) 

Director,  Research  Development, 

Test  and  Evaluation 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  32508 

Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training 
ATTN:  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  Code  017 
NAS  Memphis  (75) 

Millington,  TN  38054 


Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Code  MPI-20 
Washington,  DC  20380 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
ATTN:  Dr.  A.  L.  Slafkosky 
Code  RD-1 

Washington,  DC  20380 

Education  Advisor 
Education  Center  (E031) 

MCDEC 

Quantico,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
Education  Center  (E031) 

MCDEC 

Quantico,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Command  and  Staff  College 
Quantico,  VA  22134 


Navy  Recruiting  Command 
Head,  Research  and  Analysis  Branch 
Code  434,  Room  8001 
801  North  Randolph  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22203 


Commanding  Officer 
USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN-70) 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  S 
Drydock  Company 
Newport  News,  VA  23607 

Naval  Weapons  Center 
Code  094  (C.  Erickson) 

China  Lake,  CA  93555 

Jesse  Orlansky 

Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
1801  N.  Beauregard  St. 
Alexandria,  VA  22311 


List  15  Ciirrent  Contractors 


Dr.  Richard  D.  Arvey 
University  of  Houston 
Department  of  Psychology 
Houston,  TX  77004 

Dr.  Stuart  H.  Cook 

Institute  of  Behavioral  Science  #6 

University  of  Colorado 

Box  482 

Boulder,  CO  80309 
Dr.  L.  L.  Cummings 

Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management 
Northwestern  University 
Nathaniel  Leverone  Hall 
Evanston,  IL  60201 

Dr.  Henry  Emurian 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine 
Department  of  Psychiatry  6 
Behavioral  Science 
Baltimore,  MD  21205 

Bruce  J.  Bueno  De  Hesquita 
University  of  Rochester 
Dept,  of  Political  Science 
Rochester,  NY  14627 

Dr.  John  P.  French,  Jr. 

University  of  Michigan 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
P.O.  Box  1248 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Goodman 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Admin. 
Carnegle-Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Hackman 

School  of  Organization  £  Management 

Box  lA 

Yale  University 
New  Haven,  CT  06520 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  James 
School  of  Psychology 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Atlanta,  GA  30332 

Allan  P.  Jones 
University  of  Houston 
4800  Calhoun 
Houston,  TX  77004 


List  15  Current  Contractors 


Dr.  Benjamin  Schneider 
Department  of  Psychology 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  MI  48824 


Dr.  Frank  J.  Landy 
Department  of  Psychology 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
417  Bruce  V.  Moore  Bldg. 

University  Park,  PA  16802 

Dr.  Bibb  Latane 
Department  of  Psychology 
The  Ohio  State  University 
404B  West  17th  St. 

Columbus,  OH  43210 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Lawler 

University  of  Southern  California 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90007 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Locke 
College  of  Business  £  Management 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742 

Dr.  Fred  Luthans 
Regents  Professor  of  Management 
University  of  Nebraska  -  Lincoln 
Lincoln,  NE  68588 

Dr.  R.  R.  Mackie 
Human  Factors  Research 
A  Division  of  Canyon  Research 
5775  Dawson  St. 

Goleta,  CA  93017 

Dr.  William  H.  Mobley 
College  of  Business  Admin. 

Texas  A£M  University 
College  Station,  TX  77843 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Ostrom 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
The  Ohio  State  University 
116E  Stadium 
404C  West  17th  Avenue 
Columbus ,  OH  43210 

Or.  William  6.  Ouchi 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  California  90024 

Dr.  Irwin  G.  Sarason 
Dept,  of  Psychology,  NI-25 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  WA  98195 


Dr.  EdgcU*  H.  Schein 
Sloan  School  of  Management 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

H.  Ned  Seelye 

International  Resource  Development,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Box  721 
LaGrange,  IL  60525 


Dr,  Richard  M,  Steers 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  OR  97403 


Dr.  Siegfried  Streufert 
Dept,  of  Behavioral  Science 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Milton  S,  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Hershey,  PA  17033 

Dr.  James  R,  Terborg 
University  of  Oregon,  West  Campus 
Dept,  of  Management 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Weiss 

Dept,  of  Psychological  Sciences 

Purdue  University 

West  Lafayette,  IN  47907 

Dr.  Philip  G.  Zimbardo 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA  94305 


Dr.  H.  Wallace  Sinaiko 
Program  Director,  Manpower  ReseeU^ch 
and  Advisory  Services 
Smithsonian  Institution 
801  N.  Pitt  St,,  Suite  120 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 


Navy  Recruitli^  Districts 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 

2420  Broadway 

Kansas  City,  MO  64106 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Combined  Communication 
301  Center  St. 

Little  Rock,  AR  72201 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
4727  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Federal  Bldg. 

600  Federal  PI. 

Louisville,  KY  40202 

CO,  Navy  Reczniitlng  District 
Sterick  Bldg.,  12th  Fir. 

8  N.  3rd  St. 

Memphis  TN  38103 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
5901  SH  74th  St. 

Miami,  FL  33143 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Tremontl  Bldg.,  5th  Fir. 

426  Clinton  St. 

Detroit  Ml  48226 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Loyalty  Bldg, 

611  N.  Broadway 
Milwaukee  HI  53202 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Federal  Office  Bldg, 

2nd  6  Hash,  Aves.  S, 
Minneapolis,  NN  55401 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
IBM  Bldg. 

4525  Executive  Park  Dr. 
Montgomery,  AL  36116 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Hest  End  Bldg. 

1808  H.  End  Ave. 

Nashville,  TN  37203 

CO,  Navy  Recr-uiting  District 
Parkway  Towers,  Bldg.  A 
485  U.S.  Route  #1 
Zselio,  NJ  08830 


CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Bldg.  602 

NAVSUPPACT  East  Bank 
New  Orleans,  LA  70146 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
1975  Hempstead  Tpke. 

East  Meadow  LI,  NY  11554 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Overland  Holf 
6910  Pacific  St. 

Omaha,  ME  68106 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Federal  Bldg. 

128  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Federal  Bldg. 

1000  Liberty  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15222 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Federax  Bldg.,  SU  576 
1220  SH  Third  Ave. 

Portland,  OR  97204 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Pinewood  Bldg 

1001  Navaho  Dr. 

Raleigh,  NC  27609 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Parham  Park  Off.  Envirt. 

8545  Mayland  Dr. 

Richmond,  VA  23229 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
102  H,  Rector  St. 

San  Antonio,  TX  78216 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Naval  Training  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92133-6800 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Federal  Bldg. 

1515  Clay  St. 

Oakland,  CA  94612 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
300  -  120th  Ave.  N.E. 

Suite  200,  Bldg.  1 
Bellevue,  HA  96005 


CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Leo  W,  Obrien  Fed.  Bldg, 
Clinton  Ave.  6  n.  Pearl 
Albany,  NY  12207 


CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
P.O.  Box  8667 
5301  Central  Ave,,  N.E, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87108 


CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 

Suite  C 

612  Tinker  St, 

Marietta,  GA  30060 


CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
210  N,  Tucker  Blvd, 

St.  Louis,  MO  63101 


CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Presidential  Bldg, ,  Room  301 
6525  Belcrest  Rd, 
Hyattsville,  MD  20782 


Navy  Recruiting  Districts  (Cont'd) 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
470  Atlantic  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02210 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Federal  Bldg. 

Ill  W.  Huron  St. 

Buffalo,  NY  14202 

CO,  Navy  Recz*uiting  District 
Interport  III  Plaza 
16101  Snow  Rd. 

Brookpark,  OH  44142 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
P.O.  Box  2711 
Columbia,  SC  29202 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Federal  Bldg.,  Room  609 
200  N.  High  St. 

Coluoibus,  OH  43215 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
918  S,  Ervay 
Dallas,  TX  75202 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
New  Custom  House 
19th  6  California  Sts. 

Denver,  CO  80202 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Bldg.  41 

Naval  Air  Station 
Glenview,  IL  60026 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Federal  Building 
3rd  e  Walnuts  Sts. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17108 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Melrose  Bldg. 

1121  Walker  St.,  9th  FI. 
rtoiiston,  TX  77002 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Federal  Bldg. 

575  N.  Pennsylvania  St. 

Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

CO,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Pratt  Plnmace  Bldg. 

3974  Woodcock  Dr. 

Jacksonville,  FL  32207 


